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So begins Abhijnana-Shakuntalam—the great epic drama of Kalidasa: 
The compere tells the dancing belle “‘your melodious tune entices me as 
the King Dushyanta was by the speeding stag.”” The compere having gone 
off the stage, we see the king with his bow and arrow, riding a aeanint with 
his driver, enter the stage. 


The Natyasastra of Bharata rules out the real chariot running through 
the stage. Besides, in the days of Kalidasa they did not use painted scenes 
in dramatics. Therefore, the dramatist wrote; ‘“‘The king performs the act 
of riding the chariot”. That means, the actor who will perform Dushyanta 
will have to show by gestures the riding of an imaginary chariot and his 
driver shall have to emulate the driving act. 


Now the chariot was passing. through uneven land which forced the 
driver to regulate the speed of the horses to prevent a possible fall. Obviously 
the stag had the advantage to elude farther and farther. Then reaching the 
plains the driver loosened the reins to move faster and faster, The dirver 
himself appreciated the noble horses when the stag was overcome and the 
king was about to shoot. The dramatist in a few words directed : “The king 
acts the performance of archery to shoot the stag.” 


Suddenly a voice of warning reaches the king asking him not to shoot. 
The Ashramite boys enter the stage and request the king not to kill any of 
the beasts within the sanctuary because the entire area was protected by the 
great sage Kanwa. The king asks the driver to proceed, towards the Ashrama. 
Reaching the gate, the king gets down and puts off his bow and arrows and 
the kingly attire of the game and hands over the samc to the driver. Looking 
around, he approaches the gateway of the Ashrama. He feels a twitch in 
his right arm. That is a good omen for meeting the beloved. He hears the 
voices of ashramite girls who were tending the gardens and orchards. The. 
king hiding behind a tree finds Shakuntala (the heroine) and her two friends 
Anusuya (one who is never jealous) and Priyambada (one who always, speaks 
swect words) watering the plants, The dramatist wrote : “The king being’ 
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unmoved continued watching,” he also directed: “The actresses should 
emulate the performance of watering the plants.” Immediately a drone 
comes off a jasmine flower headed for Shankuntala. Shakuntala in her 
turn tries to protect herself from the drone. The dramatist used the words: 
“The actress should behave as if she was attacked by a drone.” Taking 
advantage, the king leaves his hiding place, advances forth and saves the 
heroine from the drone and starts conversation. 


Now how can you express on a stage the king riding the Chariot, the 
driver controlling the horses for a regulated speed over the undulated land, 
the king passing through an imaginary gateway and watching from 
behind a tree the watering of plants by the Ashram girls, the onset of the 
drone and the heroine’s fear at that, and her attempt to protect hereself 
from it? For allthese, you have to perform with rigours of dramatics and the 
rest according to popular ways. Obviously you have to take on to the art of 
mime if you are keen to be truthful about performing ‘‘Shakuntala” ona 
stage. ; 


The old Sanskrit dramas include this type of performances. The Natya- 
satra of Bharata mentions two types of acting, one Lokadharmi (Realistic) 
and two Natyadharmi (conventional) pertaining to the stage and the dramatic 
advantage of both. The Sanskrit drama embodies four types of acting : 
Vachik (through words), Angik (through physical movement), Swatwik 
(expressions including certain physical feature e.g. sweating; tears etc.) and 
Aharya (costumes and gadgets). Here in this broad division we find the root 
and source of the Indian canon of mime. The contemporary Indian mime 
although influenced greatly by west has undoubtedly retained the rich 
heritage which it has imbibed from his age long and deep rooted past. 


Now a bit reservation about the western influence. A serious study of 
ancient Indian dramas, particularly those in Sanskrit and the classical dances 
clearly reveals that the so called western influence on Indian mime is nothing 
but a popular myth. One wounders how about two thousand and five 
hundred years ago; an Indian scholar had so elabcrately discussed all the 
ingredients of mime which are also being used in European mime of to-day. 
Our Scholars had analysed the physique or the body of an actor into different 
divisions and sub-divisions like Anga (such as head, hands, chest, sides i.e. 
flanks, waist, feet and neck) and Pratyanga (shoulder-blades, arms, back, 
belly, thigh, shanks, elbows and knees) and Upanga (eyes, eye-brows, 
eye-balls, cheeks, nose, jaws, lips, teeth, tongue, chin, face, etc.) Our 
authors were fully aware as to when, how and where to use these physical 
parts in a dramatic performance. Further, the list of Mudras (hand gestures), 
Angahara (expressions through arms), Chari (expressions through feet), and 
Karana (expression through the whole body). They had discussed all possible 
expressions and transformations in minute details. 
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Add to that the nine Bhavas (mental state of man). These Bhavas are 
sub-divided into Bivaba (according to causality) and Anubhava (according 
to physical transformation or change). Besides, the transitory nental states 
have been classified into 33 sub-divisions called different Sancharies. Further 
more (eight Satvik Bhavas are added and the whole drama is placed before 
the audience to create the aesthetic effect which is called Rasa. Inday-to-day 
life we expereince all or some of these. 


You have all heard of the zonal divisions of a stage and certain formalities 
in the stage. For example, to shift from one point to the other, the actor 
takes a circular track and to express little or more distance he travels 
proportionately. Is it a modern theme or convention ? Our authors have 
stressed these formalities since ancient times and our actors or actresses were 


trained accordingly. 


Authors in our country have treated the dramas as visual epics. Since 
there is no record of using the scenes or stage crafts in the past, it is quite 
obvious that the dramatists in acient times emphasized the audio visual effect 
according to realistic and conventional norms that can be portrayed as far 
as possible on a platform or venue. This conception is a l:ttle bit harder for 
the performer unless his acumen in the acting is very high. Modern mjme 
also follows the realistc and the conventional modes and the mimist creates 
the effect of his mind, state and environment, symbolising, imaginary objects 
and events and situation. Excepting verbal expression, modern mime uses 
all the other three aspects—physical, swatika, costumes and gadgets. Un- 
fortunately mime formed so integral a part of acting in the Sanskrit classical 
and folk dramas and classical dances that nobody stressed upon the use of 
mime as an exclusive form of art. 


But in modern times it is seen that the people at large hardly understand 
the meaning of the intricate gestures and thcir sysmbols in classical dance 
and drama. Therefore mime has been developed as an exclusive art medium, 
adopting day-to-day events in our life as its subjects. The Indian mime is 
therefore a mixture of both the ancient and modern concepts. If we look 
at modern Indian mime from this angle we will know that it is also a native 
art form. The ecstasy of Indian mime in its true originality wil be revealed 
to us only then. 


————— 
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